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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


For President-Elect | For Board of Directors 


Rev. Joseph G. Keegan, S.J. Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J. 


Dr. Harry V. McNeill ; Dr. William A. Kelly 
Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders Rev. James H. Van der Veldt, O.F.M. 


a - Constituent members will find accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER an 
Sad ballot. This ballot must be returned to the Chairman of the Committee on 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


_ The Annual Meeting of the Association, as announced in the May issue of the 
ER, will be held in Chicago, Illinois, on September 3rd, which is one of the 
during the APA Convention. The meeting will be held at the In-Town Division of 

& University, 820 North Michigan Avenue. This building is located within walking 
tance of the Sherman Hotel, the APA Convention Headquarters. 


Each member of the Association will find with this issue of the NEWSLETTER 
he following three enclosures relative to the meeting: 


me (1) Information on the APA Convention. This material is drawn largely from the 
issue of THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST;and is presented for the benefit of our as- 

te and potential members. The information provided deals with the hotel reserva- 
yn. and the registration for the APA Convention. Our members are urged to make their 
3e rvations early since no guarantee is possible after August lst. 


rf ing 


, (2) Program of the ACPA Meeting. The main feature of this year's meeting will be a 
nel discussion on Client-Centered Therapy. We have an excellent panel of participants, 
| the topic is one that is of interest to Catholic Psychologists, both by reason of its 


sibilities and by reason of its limitations. 


(3) etictison Reservation Card. This year we will have a buffet luncheon in place 
the formally-served luncheon of previous years. This arrangement is dictated by the 
uumstances of the Chicago Meeting, but we are glad to experiment with this form, and 

at our members may prefer its more informal atmosphere. One of our chief aims 

» T me acquainted with one another, and it seems likely that the buffet luncheon 

id us in this respect. We will need to know the number of persons who will be present 


ae luncheon, so that your early return of the reservation card will be appreciated. 


Pa dl. > for the receipt of reservations is August 3lst. The charge for the luncheon 
aga and this amount will be collected at the door. 


at 


i 


FURTHER DETAILS OF THE MEETING 


As in previous years, your guests will be welcome, both at the luncheon and the 
meeting, but in the case of the luncheon we would appreciate your making a reservation. 
for them. — . tae ess IEA . 


Sister Mary Benedict, B.V.M., has kindly consented to arrange accommodations for 
any Sisters attending the APA Convention and our own meeting. The Sisters who plan to 
come and would wish to avail themselves oi this service need merely write to Sister Mary 
Benedict, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Sheridan Road at the Lake, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


You will notice from the program that a Mass is scheduled on the morning of the 
Annual Meeting. This is a practice which was inaugurated three years ago, but was in- 
terrupted last year by reason of the limited facilities at Pennsylvania State College. 
This annual Mass is offered for the living and dead members of the Association, and to 
invoke God's Blessing upon the deliberations of the meeting. The Reverend John W. Staffc 
C.S.V., the President of the Association, will be the celebrant of the Mass. No church i 
located very close to the Sherman Hotel, but we have arranged for the Mass at the Cathedr 
of the Holy Name, which is located reasonably close to the Hotel, at the corner of North 
State and Superior Streets. The Mass is scheduled for nine o'clock, and all of our mem- 
bers are urged to attend. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Clinical psychologist: Child Center of Our Lady of Grace. The position would in- 
volve the psychological examination of children md the carrying of some treatment cases. 
Salary will depend upon the applicant's training and experience, and the present salary 
range is from $2,700 to $4,200 a year. Address: Miss Burdine Tobin, Assistant to the 
President, Catholic Charities of St. Louis, 2331 Mullanphy Street, Saint Louis 6, Missour 
Teacher of Psychology: A man with a major in psychology to teach courses in Psychology an 
Educational Psychology. Some clinical background would be helpful. The doctor's degree 
required. Rank and salary are open. Apply: Dr. John P. Treacy, Department of Education, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Dr. Raymond J. McCall, after 15 years at Saint John's University in Brooklyn, is 
transrerring in September to De Paul University, Chicago, to assume the chairmanship of 
the department of Applied Psychology. Dr. McCall is just completing his doctoral work 
in clinical psychology at Columbia University. His previous doctorate was in philosophy, 
in which field he is the author of a textbook in Logic.... Participating in the Barat 
College Workshop on Personality, June 18 to 23 are the following ACPA members: Father 
Vincent Herr, Dr. Frank Kobler, Sister Annette 
Walters, Father Noel Mailloux, Dr. Alexander A 
Schneiders, and Father James Van der Veldt.... 


ACPA NEWSLETTER Beginning in September, 1951, the department o: 
Psychology of the University of Detroit will o: 
Devin’ publication of the American fer an M.A. in clinical psychology. The progral 
Catholic Psychological Association. will extend over two years and will include 45 
semester hours of work, 39 of which will be de 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. voted to academic courses and clinical practi 
sg nr pict el Acree and six of which will be earned by writing a 
ew York 508, New York thesis in the field of clinical psychology. 


Book Review Editor: 
Dr. Virginia Me Staudt 


Notre Dame College 
Staten Island 1, New York j 2 


| , BOOK REVIEW SECTION — | : 


neiders, Alexander A. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Rinehart, 1951. Pp. xv 
+ 461. «$4.00 


_ Dr. Schneiders' book is one which will help to fill a lamentable void in Catholic 
-ications. Any teacher of an introductory psychology course in a Catholic college has 

t only too well aware of the serious limitations of the ordinary text. In this book, 
ver, we find expressed those concepts and values which truly represent man and human 
ity as something unique on the face of the earth. With this as a text we can now con- 
our efforts to instruction instead of the usual dual role of instruction and textual 
dation. The book is quite comprehensive in the topics discussed. The nature and method 
sychology, personality and its determinants, the sensory systems, perception, thought, 
diligence, motivation, volition, emotion, and the applications of psychology are all 

in proportionate treatment. 


The writer is more explanatory than argumentative in his presentation of the material, 
his explanation is dominated by that concept of human nature which is the fruit of cen- 
es of mature thought given to the problem of man by the best thinkers of our Western cul- 
1 tradition. This approach taken by the author leads to a unified concept, both of man 
of psychology as the study of man. The student who grasps the content of this book will 
ess an integrated background and a set of mental categories into which he can assimilate 
more particularized and more detailed courses which will follow in his period of train- 
as a psychologist. 


_ Perhaps one might desire more detailed citations of experimental work in the course 
he four hundred and sixty odd pages which make up the book. But one must bear in mind 
the book is intended for the first course in psychology and is designed for forty-five 
s hours of presentation. This naturally imposes limits upon the extensiveness of treat- 
which can be accorded any single topic. 


| Since it is the thankless task of a reviewer to point out places where he disagrees 
-an author, this now falls upon the present reviewer. Dr. Schneiders is strongly moti- 
i to state the case of the independence of "scientific" (quotes mine) psychology from ~ 
bsophical or rational psychology. This reviewer admits with Dr. Schneiders the valid- 
of a distinction between philosophical and non-philosophical psychology, but strongly 
sts that philosophical psychology is scientific in the true sense of that term. Sec- 

» it is the reviewer's opinion that in his explanation of the distinction between the 
isciplines, philosophical psychology is sold somewhat short. The difference between 

wwo types of psychology is not so much one of subject matter and methodology as it is of 
evel at which one attempts to study a psychological problem. The time-honored distinc- 
of philosophy from the positive sciences should apply here as well as in other fields 


y: positive science deals with proximate causes while philosophy concerns itself with 
Fr‘? causes. 


The author's treatment of perception lacks clarity. There is confusion between per- 

On and meaning. The author states (p. 185) that perception "organizes experiences in- 
ningful wholes." If this is the case,then logically it must be concluded that animals 

perception. Again (p. 209) we find that perception is "pasically a sensory capacity" 

s its physical basis in the brain." If this be the author's real position, then per- 
processes are possible in the higher animals at least, but the term perception must 
defined as “organizing experiences into meaningful wholes." The solution of the prob- 
definitely not "useless hair splitting" (p. 184) because it is intimately connected 
problem of the irreducibility of concepts to images which is the foundation of the 


Seat 


very position which the author so vigorously defends namely the essential superiority 
of man in regard to other types of living beings. 


Beyond these difficulties, which are here more a question of the form in which 
they are put rather than the author's convictions, the book is a quite satisfactory one, 
so much so that this reviewer intends to use it as a text in his course of introductory 


psychology. 


A work book (74 pp. $1. 25) providing collateral readings and test exercises for 
each chapter has been prepared as an adjunct to the present book. 


‘ 


Richard T. Zegers, S.J 


Fordham University 
New York, New York 


Skinner, Charles E. (editor) | ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (2nd ed.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. xv + 592. $5.00 


This is the second edition of a textbook which was orginally published in 1945. 
No comprehensive changes have been made in the edition. The general features of the 
first edition have been retained and have been supplemented by the addition of new 
materials, particularly reports of recent basic experimental work. These new materials 
have been added largely as the results of suggestions made by instructors who have used 
the book as a text. Likewise the bibliographies have been brought up to date. The book 
aims to present in an elementary and introductory fashion the facts and principles of 
educational Psychology and to make application of experimental findings to the practical 
aspects of classroom teaching at both the elementary and secondary levels. Both of these 
aims have been accomplished successfully. 


It is a cooperative project in which seven well-established authorities in the fiel 
have collaborated under the capable direction of the editor, Charles E. Skinner. Unlike 
so many books which represent the work of several collaborators, the present text is 
characterized by a noteworthy unity and coherence in both materials and style. 


The organization of the book is excellent. It consists of twenty chapters arrange 
in five sections, the largest of which is devoted to the various phases of learning. Two 
chapters in this section, the Psychology of School Subjects and Appraising the Results of 
Learning, deserve special commendation because of thoroughness of treatment and clarity 
presentation. However, in this same section insufficient space has been devoted to the 
significant topic of Transfer of Training. Mention should be made also of the adequacy 
of treatment of materials presented in the chapters dealing with the adjustment and guid- 
ance of exceptional children and with the nature and techniques of guidance. 


In general this book contains a good survey of the basic materials in the field. 
These have been presented in an objective fashion and in a clear, direct and simple styl 
Ample illustrative materials have been included. The questions and exercises for discus 
which follow each chapter constitute valuable teaching and study aids. The bibliographi 
at the close of each chapter are extensive and well selected. Included in these biblio- 
graphies are several standard works by Catholic authors. An added interesting feature 
the brief but informative biographical note concerning each of the contributing authors. 


i Ke Sei 


Because this book contains many excellent features, and because it is so well 
iented to modern classroom procedures, instructors in Catholic colleges and teacher= 
ining institutions will find it interesting and helpful. However, it suffers from the 
e serious limitation which is characteristic of so many books in Educational Psychology 
ich have not been designed primarily for Catholic students. The spiritual nature and 
timate destiny of man, and the role of the principles of religion in the education of 
e child have not been given consideration. This deficiency is most evident in the 
eatment of the topics of personality and guidance. 


William A. Kelly, Ph.D. 


rdham University 
hool of Education 
w York, New York 


haer, Hans RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SOULS IN JUNG'S PSYCHOLOGY. (Trans. by R. F. C. Hull) 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1950. Pp. 221. $3.50. 


| Hans Schaer, the author, is a Protestant theologian and pastor in Germany who is 
mcerned with the need theology has of psychology. "A great many Protestants should go 
a pastor with a psychological rather than a theological training." He turns to Jung 
cause he feels that Jung sees in religion a way to spiritual healing and health. 


The book is a compilation and rather orderly presentation of the Jungian concept 
‘religion. Since the author is writing for a general audience, he starts with a summary 
the elements of Jungian psychology. The major part of the work, however, is devoted to 
exposition of Jung's ideas on the psychic bases and functions of religion. Only in the 
st chapter does the author express his own views; and these are for the most part in ac- 
rd with Jung. -Hans Schaer, although he is a Protestant minister, has given up belief 
the dogmas of religion. He even rejects the divinity of Christ. To fill the vacuum 
has turned to a psychology--not just any psychology, but a religiously orientated one. 


| Some Catholic authors too have pointed out Jung as a defender of the Catholic Church, 
id religion in general. Such acceptance is most unfortunate. Jung's ideas on religion 

> far from correct,and some of them are blasphemous. Anyone who is tempted to enlist 

g as a protector of religion should read this book by Schaer. 


True, Jung does say that, "the Catholic Church alone fully realizes the clineen 
inciple"; but, he quickly adds, "If you belong to the Church you must renounce personal 
lLigious experience.” For Jung the highest form of religion is this personal religious 
erience, which consists in facing one's own collective unconscious whence all religion 
vives. 


Revelations are “big dreams", Christianity is built on a series of primitive myths, 
» Trinity should be a Quaternity with Satan as the fourth person, dogma has no corres- 
idence with reality, one religion is as good as another, these are a few of Jung's ideas 
the subject. This is anything but the Christian religion. 


Jung, himself the son of a minister, was not antagonistic to religion and his clin- 
practice convinced him of its importance in the lives of his patients. However, his 
logical investigation of the nature of religion produced a manyeheaded monster that 
s no likeness to true religion. 


= ae 
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Dr. Schaer's book is fairly well written in a more-or-less popular style; and 
should find its way on to the book shelves of many Protestant ministers. Catholic psy- 
chologists who are interested will find Jung's ideas on religion amply treated in this 
volume; however, the absence of an index reduces its value considerably. Because of the 
many religious errors it contains, this book should be recommended only to those who are 
thoroughly grounded in Catholic doctrine. 


John R. McCall, S.J. 


Weston College 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Abt, Lawrence E. and Bellak, Leopold. PROJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Knopf, 1950. 
Pp. ix + 485.- $6.00 
Doctors Abt and Bellak have produced an interesting volume in projective theory 
and techniques. It consists of a series of fourteen articles, by thirteen authors, and 
it is divided into three parts. 


Part One is written by the editors and sets forth the problems and theories of 
projection with specific treatment of tle development of terminology and concepts ap- 
plicable to technical projective analysis. In Bellak's article "On the Problems of the 
Concept of Projection", Freud is credited with the original use of the term "pro jectinn" 
(p. 8); leaned on for authority, (p. 10), and looked to for guidance throughout. In Abt! 
paper, "A Theory of Projective Psychology” an attempted tieup with Gestalt psychology is 
added and postulates concerning personality are formulated and presented, at least two of 
which are completely unacceptable (p. 59). In this reviewer's opinion, this section of th 
book presents a challenge to Catholic psychologists to develop usable definitive Scholas 
tic principles in theories, problems and technical analysis of projective psychology, for 
like the automobile, we are sure it is here to stay. 


Part Two presents "a judicious choice of methods currently popular and useful in 
psychodiagnosis", (p. 72) and consists of expositions of various techniques with the 
Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, the Mosaic Test, Figure Drawing, the Szondi 
Test, the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, the Sentence Completion Test and Finger Paint 
These articles vary greatly in quality, clearness, detail and value. All of these techni 
will be familiar to the practicing psychologist. To the student, this part of the book o 
fers a unified source of reference for the above mentioned techniques. 


Part Three contains two essays under the heading: Projective Tests in Nonclinical 
Areas. One article explains tests used in business and industry, and lists seven techniq 
_ These techniques "while still insufficiently validated, lend themselves as highly flexibl 

instruments which, in skilled hands, can be applied to a wide variety of situations in 
business and industry." (p. 457) One wonders. The second paper bears the title: Projec- 
tive Techniques in Action Research: Disguised Diagnosis and Measurement. Action researc 
"simply is the application of scientific procedures to real social problems...it concerns 
itself not merely with discovering the causes of these problems, but also with the means 
for dealing with them and applying these means as the most effective methods of bringing 
about, change." (p. 463) "Disguised. projective techniques" are discussed to some extent, 


but on the whole, this reviewer feels that this article is not quite relevant to the rest 
of the book. 


In summary, Part Two is the most valuable from both a student's and a professional 
psychologist's points of view. Used as a textbook, Part One should be given under Schol 
astic guidance, and Part Three, perhaps, with a grain of salt. ; 


| Beatrice A. | +e, 
Seton Hall University | ; letra ta 
Jersey City, New Jersey j ah 
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‘rison, Karl C. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE (4th ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Pp. xxiii +510. $4.50 


This revised and enlarged edition of a leading text in the field presents a rather 
mrehensive and accurate survey of the available research data. The discussions and 
aclusions reflect a viewpoint representative of current American psychology. 


Most significant is the fact that the revision has expanded and emphasized the 
eatment of religious beliefs in one chapter, and moral and spiritual development in 
ther. In spite of occasional lapses into a terminology which would make man out to 
“mere protoplasm and psychology a mere study of behavior, only two chapters of the 
nty-one are devoted to the physical and physiological. 


Probably as usable as anything on the market, both the excellence and the shortcom- 
gs of such a text present a challenge to the teacher in a Catholic college. Physiolog- 
1 changes, adolescent problems and characteristics, peer-relations, personal adjustment, 
cational and vocational guidance are all well handled. But inadequacy and muddled 
inking are apparent to the psychologist with a scholastic background when Garrison 

1s with either the nature or control of emotion, intelligence, sex, juvenile del- 
uency, mental hygiene, morality, and religious beliefs. 


Garrison falls short of, rather than opposes, the Catholic viewpoint on the above 
ics. The book is acceptable, if inadequate, because it tends largely to watery general- 
ations of the factual data. This infecund vagueness is the only dissatisfying stylistic 
ature of a book otherwise well written, well organized, and well printed. 


The book is Well documented, with numerous graphs and charts. Moreover, each chap- 
© is followed by a selected bibliography, partially annotated, and there is in addition 
‘annotated bibliography of the popular literature related to adolescence and its prob- 
ms. The general bibliography, however, falls below the level of the rest of the book: 
yveral inaccuracies (e.g., incorrect titles and author names) betray carelessness or 
cond-hand treatment, and the selection and annotation seem a bit arbitrary at times, 
instance the inclusion of the research of Sister Knoebber on the adolescent girl but 

> that of Urban Fleege on the adolescent boy, in spite of the fact that references to 
latter appear in the body of the text. 


Lumping together figures on religious experiences and convictions of Catholic and 
testant adolescents is a little like averaging bananas and oysters. To this reviewer 
| such studies are unreliable because of semantic difficulties arising from totally 
‘ferent dogmatic positions, modern assumptions about the emotional nature of such 
igious phenomena as conversion, and misconceptions of the traditional Christian 
m-Puritan) view of sex. Catholics, however, have yet to produce a text of equal 
search scholarship integrating their own viewpoint and contribution. 


| James E. Royce, S.d. 


ttle University 
ittle, Washington 


“tt, Harold Ernest. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. x + 82l. 
$5.50 


This volume provides a panoramic view of the applications of psychology to education, 


licine, law, criminology, and industry and business. The language of the book is di- 
2d to the college student and the layman rather than to the professional person. Dr. 


- 
Burtt's scholarly background, however, is reflected on many pages of this Jolie he | 
reviewer was especially interested in the chapters on education and vocational oa ae 
which contain much common sense. The chapters on industrial and business applications 
dealing with such matters as fatigue, accidents, morals, advertising, and the like, a: 
especially worthwhile as career information as well as for promoting general vocational 
understanding and awareness. Much of the book is career information in a very real se 
The reviewer has been concerned with information about occupations for some time, but 
is an untapped source which, together with similar writings, constitute a type of infor 
tion of which the researcher in this area should be aware. The volume also contains s¢ 
information on the various psychological tests. 


The Catholic psychologist, however, will have a great deal of difficulty with th 
author's views on crime prevention wherein he discusses sterilization, eugenics, and 
other debatable matters in this area. It is this reviewer's opinion that Dr. Burtt has 
taken in too much territory. If the author had concentrated his efforts on employment, 
education, vocational guidance, and industry, this book would be eminently worthwhile. | 


The book could well be used in undergraduate classes in psychology in Catholic in 
stitutions of higher education, but certain portions of it must be illuminated by instr 
tion from the supernatural point of view. Otherwise, cynicism and super-sophisticatior 
will inevitably result. 


Linas Recktenwald 


Loyola University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


BOOKS: RECEIVED AS OF JUNE 15, 1951 
Allport, Gordon W. THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RELIGION: A Psychological Interpretation. 
N.Y.: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. xi + 147. $2.50. 
Ford, John C., S.J. DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY, MORALITY AND ALCOHOLISM. Weston, Mass.: Vestona 
College, 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00. 
Fromme, Allan. THE PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT SEX AND MARRIAGE. N.Y.: Prentice-Hall, Pp. ole 
eS hesiasea: Alexander A. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY. N.Y¥.: Rinehart, 1951. Pp. 461. $4.0 
Schneiders, Alexander A. WORKBOOK IN INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY. N.Y¥.: Rinehart, 1951. Pp 
$1.25. . 
Stevens, S. S. (Ed.). HANDBOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. N. Yet John Wiley, 1951, we 
1436. $15.00. 
Strang, Ruth. INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY (3rd Ed.) N.Y.: acces 1951. Pp. xi + i 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded in 1948. 


President: Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V. President-elect: Dr. Joseph F. 
_ Executive-Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. Treasurer: Dr. M. Gertrude Rei a 
Additional members of the Board of Directors: Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Dr. ‘Harry V. Mcle: 
Rev. James F. Moynihan, S.J., Dr. Alexander A. Bepneers Lae “ia oe 
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